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SLIPS OF THE PRESS. 


THE ears of the sharpest reporters at times play 
them false; the pens of ready writers do not, as a 
tule, shape letters in the way Lord Palmerston 
loved; type, like other matter, will get in the 
wrong place, and consequent errors escape the 
most lynx-eyed of ‘readers.’ The results may be 
annoying to the writer, provoking to the orator, 
and puzzling to the peruser, but are none the less 
amusing for all that. 

The omission of a single letter is sufficient to 
completely alter the meaning of a sentence, and 
convert a very ordinary piece of news into an 
altogether incredible statement. Houdin himself 
could hardly have managed to steal ‘a small ox’ 
out of a lady’s reticule, and hide it in his waistcoat- 
pocket; and the greatest of gormandisers was 
never credited with having ‘eaten a cabman ;’ yet, 
according to newspaper reports, men have been 
found guilty of both offences. A like initial mishap 
led to the world being informed that the Rus- 
sians had defeated certain Polish insurgents ‘ with 
great laughter ;’ and by the cutting off of a final 
letter, a great party-leader was made to defy his 
opponents with the extraordinary announcement : 
‘You cannot fight against the future ; Zim is on our 
side!’ An American journal once gave a grave 
account of a river misadventure, wherein a steamer 
nearly came to grief through running against a rat 
—explaining in its next issue that it should have 
said ‘raft ;’ and a Southern editor had to apologise 
for calling Mobile the fourth coffee-pot, instead of 
the fourth coffee-port, in the States. Only the 
other day, we saw an essay on The Long Reigns of 
English Sovereigns alluded to as ‘a disquisition 
upon the long reins of English sovereigns ;’ an 
absurd blunder, indeed, but not quite so bad as 
that in a bookseller’s catalogue, which made ‘the 
immoral works of the poet Milton’ figure among 
his stock-in-trade ; or the exactly similar misprint 
in the poets’ corner of an Oxford newspaper, 
making some elegiac verses end : 

Death is past, and all its sorrows 

Swallowed up in victory ; 


Endless joys in bliss await them, 

Life and immorality ! 
Some admirer of the famous actress, Mrs Oldfield, 
wrote a funeral oration in her praise, which, thanks 
to the printer, opened thus: ‘ Let oratory be silent, 
rhetoric be dumb ; let the pomp and pageantry of 
sorrow, the silent procession, the sable hearse, and 
the mourning fiends, pass unregarded by!’ To 
deprive the word ‘windows’ of its n seems to be 
a favourite trick with compositors ; an auctioneer 
lately announced his intention of knocking down 
‘a surplus stock of bay-widows, complete, glazed 
with best British plate ;’ and worse still, an Irish 
paper reporting the burning down of a school- 
house, told how a brave fellow ran to the place, 
gained access to the school-room, ‘at once kicked 
out three of the widows, and then proceeded to 
throw out the children to the people assembled 
there, and by that means succeeded in saving 
several.’ 

Equally awkward results accrue from the substi- 
tution of one letter for another. A theatrical critic 
desiring to note the fact that a fair representative 
of Shakspeare’s Ariel ‘did not sing,’ was made 
answerable for the uncomplimentary assertion that 
the lady ‘did nothing. A popular periodical 
added to our stock of historical knowledge by 
informing us that Henry IV. of England derived 
the ‘red nose’ from his grandfather, of course 
intending to say he inherited from his grandsire 
the cognizance of the red rose ; a blunder remind- 
ing one of Fanny Fudge’s complaint of the stupid 
printer transforming ‘freshly blown roses’ into 
‘fleshy brown noses ;’ and doubtless the writer of 
the heraldic essay re-echoed the fair Fanny’s 
anathema. Equally annoying must it have been 
to the clergyman who wrote of ‘the force of a 
Scripture parable,’ to find himself made responsible 
for such an unclerical expression as ‘the farce of a 
Scripture parable.’ The printer of a statement 
circulated by an Accident Assurance Company, 
setting forth the compensation received by insurers 
unfortunate or fortunate enough to have occasion 
to test the value of their investments, seems to 
have set his mind upon producing the oddest 
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misprints. According to the official document, one 
individual obtained two hundred pounds because 
his ‘wig upset in turning a corner ;’ another got 
three hundred pounds for being thrown from his 
‘chairs’ when his ‘house took fright ;’ and a third 
lost his life, thereby costing the Company a 
thousand pounds, by beizg ‘ blown from his gig.’ 
In an American acting edition of Gerald Griffin’s 

Gisippus, Chremes heralds the arrival of the hero 
of the play with : 

There’s a smile !—you longed to see one— 

The smile successful lore wears ; 


instead of— 
The smile successful love wears. 


We should much like to know whether the mis- 
reading established itself upon the American stage. 
When Othello, wise all too late, becomes convinced 
of the baseness of his trusted ancient, the betrayed 
Moor exclaims: 


I look down towards his feet ; but that’s a fable! 


An allusion to cloven hoofs that utterly vanishes 
in a modern edition of the tragedy, where the line 
runs— 


I look down towards his feet; but that’s a table! 


a new reading that might have emanated from a 
matter-of-fact commentator, and one which would 
doubtless affect the sensibilities of an audience quite 
as greatly as the original text. No stranger news 
ever came from Mexico than that General Pillow 
and thirty-seven men had been lost in a bottle; 
and no stranger remedy for neuralgia was ever 
propounded than that put forth by a Philadel- 
phian journal, which assured all concerned they 
might easily abate their sufferings by simply put- 
ting a roasted pig in the mouth. A Western paper 
i gn the Russian Archduke Alexis by 
speaking of him as ‘the noble Kuss,’ a misprint 
as likely to be due to the compositor’s fancy for a 
joke, as to carelessness in ‘setting up.’ Printers’ 
errors are sometimes suspiciously germane to the 
matter: one can hardly believe it was by pure 
accident that one newspaper startled its readers 
with the news that a train had run over a cow and 
cut it in ‘calves;’? that another concluded its 
announcement of a theatrical performance for the 
benefit of the Goldsmiths’ and Jewellers’ Institute, 
with the notification: ‘Tickers only benefit!’ or 
that a third made its art critic describe one of 
Lance’s fruit-pieces as ‘a Sauce that makes the 
mouth water.’ 

A curious corruption of the text of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress originated in the accidental or intentional 
change of ane into ana. Bunyan makes Christian 
say of Faintheart, Mistrust, and Guilt, that although 
many called them cowards, they had made David 
groan, moan, and roar, had sorely brushed the 
coats of Heman and Hezekiah, and handled Peter 
so as to make him afraid of a sorry girl. Either 
a blundering printer, or an editor who knew not 
the name of Heman, one of the four wise sons of 
Mahol, than whom Solomon alone was wiser, 
changed Heman to Haman. A later editor of 
Bunyan’s great work, satisfied that the immortal 
tinker never associated the bafiled Agagite with 
David, Hezekiah, and Peter, as champions of the 
true faith, substituted Mordecai, as more worthy 
of the honour, and Mordecai has ever since been 
exalted at the expense of the true man. 


Poetry is as easily marred by the insertion of an 
unnecessary letter as by the omission of a necessary 
one. Take these lines, for instance, as they were 
quoted in a review: 


And shall I blame you, sweet, because you choose 

A softer path of life than mine could be? 

I keep our secret here, and no man knows 

What passed five years ago ’twixt you and me— 

Two lovers begotten at the selfsame time, 

When that gold summertide was in its prime ; 

One love lives yet, and one died with the rose. 
Of course, we infer that the lady and gentleman 
were born at the selfsame hour, in the midsummer 
season ; but the poet really never hinted anything 
of the sort, for he wrote : 

Two loves begotten at the selfsame time, 

When that gold summertide was in its prime. 


As Portia’s love-anxious eyes follow the steps of 
her heart’s lord as he moves towards the fateful 
caskets, she compares Bassanio to 


Young Alcides, when he did redeem 

The virgin-tribute paid by howling Troy ; 
by merely transposing a couple of letters, the above 
lines are modernised with a vengeance into— 


Young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin-tribute paid by howling Tory. 


An author’s meaning may be perverted even with- 
out omitting, adding, or altering a single letter, or 
meddling with his punctuation. In Nicholl’s 
Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, he gives an account 
of the presentation of a Bible to the queen by the 
citizens of London, and then remarks: ‘ Which 
passage shews a swell how the City stood affected to 
religion ;’ but what he meant to say, if the printer 
had allowed him, was: ‘Which passage shews as 


.well how the City stood affected to religion, as 


what hopes the kingdom might entertain of the 
queen’s favour towards it.’ 

A curious misprint, involving an absurd impos- 
sibility, is to be found in an edition of Shakspeare’s 
plays published within the last five years; the 
following words being put in the mouth of Henry 
IV. when recounting the smooth and welcome 
news brought by Sir Walter Blunt from the North: 


The Earl of Douglas is discomfited ; 

Ten thousand Sects, two and twenty knights, 
Balked in their own blood, did Sir Walter see 
On Holmedon’s plains. 


Here the error is palpable enough ; but, generally 
speaking, when it is a matter not of letters but of 
words, typographical mistakes may easily pass un- 
detected. ew readers of Thackeray's Lectures 
upon the English Humorists would see anything 
out of the way in his alluding to Smollett’s Dr 
Morgan as ‘the wild apothecary, or suspect that 
‘wild’ ought to be ‘Welsh ;’ and we are sure no 
one acquainted with the writings of Mrs Manley 
would demur at her being styled ‘the detestable 
authoress of the New Atalantis, although Thackeray 
really wrote ‘the delectable authoress.’ For slips 
of this sort, however, the writer must be held 
accountable. To illegible or doubtful handwriting 
we are certainly indebted for the odd statement 
respecting Dr Livingstone, that he was well in 
health, but much troubled by the people about 
him ; ‘the savants are not to be trusted, and it was 
only by stratagem that he got his letter forwarded 
to Mr Kirk ;’ for ‘savants’ read ‘servants, and the 
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statement may be accepted as true. It was not the 
compositor’s fau!t that a new geranium was lauded 
as likely to prove ‘a great addition to our pastures,’ 
instead of ‘to our parterres ;’ that an actress noted 
for dressing natty was said to have ‘lisped as 
usual in the best taste ;’ or that the military world 
was amused by a newspaper announcing, long 
before ‘autumn manceuvres’ were thought of, 
that the authorities at Aldershot had ordered every 
regiment in camp to be marched out twice a week, 
to battle, attended by one combatant and one 
medical officer, when the order issued was that the 
troops should bathe regularly. Neither can there 
be much doubt that the pen was to blame for its 
being necessary for the New Haven Register to tell 
its readers: ‘In the article upon Yale College, in 
our last, for “alum water” read alma mater!’ A 
blunder ridiculous enough, in all conscience, but 
not so ridiculous as that perpetrated by the Pitts- 
burgh Argus, when it described a certain gentleman 
as ‘a nobby old burglar, prowling around in a 
naked state, in place of lauding him as ‘a noble 
old burgher, proudly loving his native state.’ 

Press errors of another description must be deb- 
ited rather to treacherous ears than heedless hands. 
That fact, however, would hardly reconcile a man 
to seeing a near relative set down in a blue-book 
as ‘a pauper in the workhouse,’ instead of ‘a partner 
in the works ;’ or console a bishop for being made 
to reckon curates among the great hindrances to 
the spread of the gospel, when he merely, pro- 
nounced against the system of pew-rates. Parlia- 
mentary orators have not much reason to complain 
of maltreatment at the hands of the hard-working 
gentlemen of the reporters’ gallery, still they are 
strangely misrepresented at times. When Italy 
shewed herself ambitious of becoming a Euro- 
pean power, a speaker declaring all the Italians 
wanted was ‘to be a nation,’ found himself 
reported as having said they ‘wanted to be in 
Asia.’ Another, indulging in some sneers at the 
‘attenders of clubs,’ appeared next morning as an 
assailant of ‘venders of gloves.’ <A silver-voiced 
lawyer, complimenting the leader of the House, 
by remarking of him, that ‘eloquence was bursting 
from every pore,’ had the sentence transformed by 
a cruel reporter into ‘ perspiration exuded from 
every pore ;’ and when, in ‘ another place,’ the same 
legal light pronounced the law administered in 
Courts of Equity to be a perfect terra incognita to 
practitioners in the Courts of Common Law, he 
was represented to have said the justice adminis- 
tered in the one was ‘a perfect terror’ to prac- 
titioners in the other. 

Lord Brougham was fond of relating an amus- 
ing instance of misreporting, which was no joke 
to the victim of it. A bishop, at one of his 
country visitations, found occasion to complain of 
the deplorable state of a certain church, the 
roof of which was evidently anything but water- 
tight ; after rating those concerned for their 
neglect, his lordship finished by declaring emphat- 
ically that he would not visit the damp old church 
again until it was put in decent order. His horror 
may be imagined when he discovered himself 
reported in the local journal as having declared : 
*I shall not visit this damned old church again.’ 
The bishop lost no time in calling the editor’s 
attention to the mistake; that worthy thereupon 
setting himself right with his readers by stating 


that he willingly gave publicity to his lordship’s 


explanation, but he had every confidence‘ in the 
accuracy of his reporter. The editor of an evening 
prego hardly have had similar confidence in 

is subordinate when the latter caused his journal 
to record that a prisoner had been sentenced to 
‘four months’ imprisonment in the House of Com- 
mons!’ In this case, we fancy the reporter must 
have been in the same exhilarated condition as his 
American brother, who ended his account of a city 
banquet with the frank admission: ‘It is not 
distinctly remembered by anybody present who 
made the last speech !’ 

Not long since, one of our daily instructors 
gave the British public the interesting informa- 
tion that twenty-five Russian men-of-war were 
preparing to proceed to the Black Sea ‘to take 
part in the autumn mancuvres next summer ;’ 
and another announced that a particular composi- 
tion of Beethoven’s would be performed at the 
Monday Popular Concerts the ensuing Saturday. 
One morning paper, with loose geographical no- 
tions, placed Victoria in South Australia, and 
another transformed that colony into an island ; 
while the leading journal itself, oblivious of the ex- 
istence of the Medway, told us of an ironclad being 
turned into the Thames from Chatham dockyard. 
Forgetting its Lempriere, the same great authority 
likened the sleeping-cabin of the Khedive’s yacht to 
‘a very temple of Mornus ;’ ignoring royal cousin- 
ship, it dubbed the Duke of Cambridge the Prince 
of Wales’s ‘uncle ;’ and one fine morning startled 
its readers by announcing, that upon one day in 
a certain week, one hundred and forty cases of 
cholera occurred in Naples in forty-erght hours. 
This extraordinary item of intelligence came from 
a special correspondent, and ‘specials’ are allowed, 
like poets, a good deal of license. During the late 
war, one of them telegraphed to a London paper 
that an English officer had delivered messages 
from the. Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Duke of Cambridge, congratulating the Emperor 
of Germany upon his successes in France. Of 
course the story was untrue, and very quickly 
officially declared so; but while the matter was 
of such high moment as to necessitate the Premier 
himself setting it right in parliament, the author 
of the canard coolly wrote a few days afterwards : 
‘The messages in question were of a purely per- 
sonal character, and in no way concerned the suc- 
cesses of the German arms. I hasten to rectify 
the slight error that happened in the statement I 
transmitted!’ There was something more than a 
slight error in a paragraph in a Yorkshire news- 
paper expressing great regret at having to record 
‘the death of the father of the Liverpool council, 
Alderman Cooper, who is seventy-eight years of 
age, and has been a member of the council for over 
eighty years.’ A remarkable man that! 

Advertisers are adepts at ambiguity. A lady 
advertises her desire to obtain a husband ‘ with a 
Roman nose having strong religious tendencies.’ 
‘A spinster particularly fond of children’ informs 
the public that she ‘wishes for two or three, having 
none of her own. Somebody wants ‘a young man 
to look after a horse of the Methodist persuasion ;’ 
a draper desires to meet with an assistant who 
would ‘take an active and energetic interest in a 
small first-class trade, and in a quiet family ;’ and 
a Boston chemist advertises ‘the gentleman who 
left his stomach for analysis will please call and 
get it, together with the result,” Slipshod English 
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is not, however, confined to the advertisement 
columns, or we should not be able to read of the 
shooting of a wild-cat ‘by a little boy five feet 
eight inches long ;’ of a procession, which ‘was 
very fine, and nearly two miles in length, as was 
also the prayer of Mr Perry, the chaplain ;’ nor 
should we be ‘much scandalised to note the fact,’ 
that ‘ Miss Corry, in the presence of a large number 
of Admiralty officials, named the ship yesterday, 
and she was quietly warped out to her moorings 
in the river by ropes.’ An American paper, dilat- 
ing upon the success attained by a ‘self-made 
man,’ said he ‘arrived in California twenty years 
ago with only one shirt to his back; and since 
then, has contrived, by close application to busi- 
ness, to accumulate over ten miilions. President 
Taylor’s celebrated bull: ‘We are at peace with 
all the world, and continue to cherish relations of 
amity with the rest of mankind,’ is pretty fairly 
matched by one perpetrated by an English theatri- 
cal paper, which, after announcing a forthcoming 
benefit performance, went on: ‘Of course, every 
one will o there, and for the edification of those who 
are absent, a full report will be found in our next 
paper.’ 

n our grandfathers’ days, the hunting out of 
comical cross-readings was a favourite diversion of 
small witlings; such things are only produced 
now by sheer accident, when, in ‘making-up’ for 
the press, a portion of a column of type gets 
mysteriously imported into a place where it has 
no manner of business, thereby causing things to 
become, as Yankees term it, considerably mixed. 
By the intrusion of the termination of a criminal 
trial into an operatic criticism, a panegyrical 
account of a new singer finished up with, ‘he was 
sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, so that 
society will for some time be freed from the in- 
fliction of his presence.’ By part of a report of a 
public meeting straying into one about the acci- 
dents on a foggy night, it was made to appear that 
a ‘Mr Hodson moved the Brandy Quay into the 
water.’ The Queen, everybody knows, is a good 
sailor, but her appearance upon the quarter-deck 
as captain would certainly astonish the tars; yet 
the following item of Naval Intelligence once 
graced the columns of a morning paper: ‘ A review 
and mock-engagement of the gunboat flotilla will 
shortly take place in the presence of Her Majesty, 
appointed to succeed Captain G. T. Gordon, as 
flag-captain to Sir G. F. Seymour” A weekly 
newspaper lately served up this piece of hotch- 

tch : ‘Yesterday, a coal-porter named John 
harp was received into the chest on Friday 
evening. It appears that he had gone to the Royal 
Free Hospital, having received severe bruises about 
the Metropolitan Market, to purchase a horse, and 
seeing one to please him, he bought it; he took 
it home, and when in the act of examining it, the 
animal struck out and kicked him.’ A country 
paper contrived to beat the above by dexterously 
combining a paragraph concerning an unlucky dog 
with another concerning a popular preacher : ‘ The 
Rev. J. Thompson preached to a large congregation 
last Sunday. This was his last sermon previous to 
his departure for London. He exhorted his brethren 
and sisters ; and after offering a devout prayer, 
took a whim to cut some frantic freaks. He ran 
up the High Street and down Queen Street to the 
college. At this stage of the proceedings, some 
boys seized him, tied a tea-kettle to his tail, and 


let him go. <A great crowd gathered, and for a few 
minutes there was a lively scene” This was, how- 
ever, nothing compared with what made the Rev. 
Dr Mudge mad. The doctor had been presented 
with a gold-headed cane, and the same week a 
patent pig-killing and sausage-making machine had 
een tried at a factory in the place of which he was 
pastor. The writer of a report of the presentation 
and a description of the new machine for the local 
newspaper thus records the accident that ensued : 
‘The inconsiderate Caxtonian who made up the 
forms of the paper got the two locals mixed up in 
a frightful manner, and when we went to press, 
something like this was the appalling result: 
Several of the Rev. Dr Mudge’s friends called upon 
him yesterday, and after a brief conversation, the 
unsuspicious pig was seized by the hind-legs and 
slid along a beam until he reached the hot-water 
tank. His friends explained the object of their 
visit, and presented him with a very handsome 
gold-headed butcher, who grabbed him by the tail, 
swung him round, slit his throat from ear to ear, 
and in less than a minute, the carcass was in the 
water. Thereupon, he came forward, and said that 
there were times when the feelings overpowered 
one, and for that reason he would not attempt to 
do more than thank those around him for the 
manner in which such a huge animal was cut into 
fragments was simply astonishing. The doctor 
concluded his remarks, when the machine seized 
him, and in less time than it takes to write it, the 


pig was cut into fragments, and worked up into , 


delicious sausages. The occasion will long be re- 
membered by the doctor’s friends as one of the 
most delightful of their lives, The best pieces can 
be procured for tenpence a pound; and we are 
sure that those who have sat so long under his 
ministry will rejoice that he has been treated so 
handsomely” We cannot vouch for the genuine- 
ness of the foregoing ; but whether it be genuine 
or manufactured, it would be difficult to find a 
more complete specimen of a typographical mixture. 


A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE 
CHAPTER XI.—THE LUCK. 


THE goddess Fortune is the only one of the heathen 
divinities who has survived the disaster of her 
fellow-gods, and has still her worshippers amongst 
us ; and yet how little are her nature and require- 
ments understood. We would all please her if we 
could, but not one of us is certain of the road to 
her favour. Curiously enough, it is among the 
most irreligious persons that her rites—ceremonials 
and observances that are supposed to please her— 
are most carefully paid. The man who believes in 
nothing else, believes in Luck ; and endeavours to 
propitiate her with devices at whose childishness 
the African adorers of Mumbo Jumbo might laugh. 
I have seen a minister of state turn his chair 
round at a whist-table, in order to avert her dis- 
pleasure ; I have seen a warrior, to whom the safety 
of an army has been confided, and not in vain, lodge 
an ivory fish upon the candlestick, to secure her 
good graces ; I have seen the most prudent of attor- 
neys call for fresh cards—and pay for them—in the 
full confidence that she would be gratified by that 
extravagant proceeding ; I have known a venerable 
divine to lay his finger with indecent haste upon the 
two of clubs—because ‘ whoever first touches the two 
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of clubs’ (as he was good enough to explain to me) 
‘secures a good hand for himself’—directly after 
the hands were dealt. To scoff at such ritualistic 
observances is to excite in these idolaters an indig- 
nation not unmingled with satisfaction—precisely 
such a feeling, in fact, as is induced in certain relig- 
ious persons when they hear the railing infidel. ‘It’s 
very shocking ; but he’ll suffer for it—that’s some 
comfort.’ And the idolaters are at least logical in 
their reflection, for when one man suffers at cards, 
others reap the benefit. To do Arthur Tyndall 
justice, he committed no impiety of this sort ; on 
the contrary, he was observant of every ceremony 
likely to propitiate the goddess Fortune, and yet, 
whenever he had played against Messrs Jones and 
Allardyce, he had suffered loss. ‘Under one’s own 
roof,’ however, it has been said by one of the priest- 
hood of this cult, ‘luck changes ;’ and it was with 
the cheerful expectation that this would happen, 
that after Uncle Magus and the rector had departed 
from the smoking-room at Swansdale, about mid- 
night, the host sat down at the card-table to 
play loo with his usual antagonists. Adair did not 
play, but looked on, gravely enough, smoking his 
pipe, and watching the winners; from them he 
never withdrew his eyes—save once when Tyndall 
exclaimed : ‘Curse the luck! I’ll have new cards, 
—until the luck became unbearable, and the host 
rose, and declined to have any more of it. No 
money had changed hands, but the transactions on 
paper had been considerable. 

‘Well, you have been deuced unlucky, and that’s 
the fact, said Mr Paul Jones condolingly. ‘In 
his own house, too; it’s really too bad. Ain't it, 
Allardyce ?” 

‘It’s hard lines,’ returned that gentleman, with 
a yawn ; ‘but luck will run so sometimes. As for 
me, I’ve won all this pot of money almost without 
knowing it, for I’ve been as much asleep as awake. 
That travelling on the river makes one so con- 
foundedly sleepy! I could scarcely see the cards,’ 

‘Oh, don’t go to hed yet,’ pleaded Mr Paul Jones; 
‘let ’s have one more cigar first.’ 

‘T shall. not prevent your smoking any number 
of cigars, my pretty Poll—and especially of Tyn- 
dall’s cigars—but as for me, I am off to my virtu- 
ous couch, to sleep the sleep of the just.’ And he 
lit his bedroom candle. On seeing this, Mr Paul 
Jones reluctantly did the same. 

‘I will see you to your rooms, gentlemen,’ said 
Tyndall, rousing himself with an effort from the 
consideration of his losses; but they both begged 
him not to do so. They knew their way, and he 
had a cigar to finish. 

‘You should have stopped,’ whispered Jones to 
Allardyce, as they trod softly along the well-car- 
peted passage together, ‘and not have left Tyndall 
alone with that fellow: he has been watching us 
all night as a cat watches a mouse.’ 

‘I know it,’ answered the other ; ‘and it’s quite 
as well that we have altered our little game. The 
more he watches us now, however, the better. 
i ll you know the exact number, I suppose, 
that’ 

‘Hush! Yes; forty-eight.’ 

‘T’ll make a note of it, however, for if but one 
remains, like that story of the cock and the pome- 
granate seeds in the Arabian Nights’ 

‘Here’s your pocket-book, Allardyce, if that’s 
what you’re looking for,’ said a quiet voice : ‘you 
left it on the whist-table !’ 


‘Thanks, Adair, thanks,’ said Allardyce, taking 
from his hand the article in question, and dropping 
it in his pocket. 

‘How imprudent you are!’ exclaimed Mr Paul 
Jones peevishly, when the baize door of the 
smoking-room had swung noiselessly upon Adair’s 
retreating figure, and the two friends were once 
more alone together. 

‘Why so, man? You don’t suppose I’m fool 
enough to write anything compromising in a 
pocket-book ?” 

‘I don’t mean that; but you were talking so 
loud when he came up with us.’ 

‘He is welcome to all I talked about? 

‘Well, as it happened, I believe he may be,’ 
said Mr Jones reflectively. ‘But, depend upon it, 
he listened all he could. If there is one character 
more contemptible than another it’s an eaves- 
— 

‘Very true. But here is my room; and if you 
have no other jewel in the way of a sentiment to 
drop in my ear, I will now wish you good-night.’ 

‘Good-night!’ Mr Jones walked on, shaking his 
venerable head, on which the bump of ‘ caution’ was 
unnaturally prominent, and only slightly counter- 
acted by that of a tendency to strong liquor— 
‘cood-night, and don’t talk in your sleep—— 
Curse that eaves-dropping fellow Adair! How I 
wish I knew what those two are talking about in 
the smoking-room !’ 


Let us, reader, enjoy the opportunity for which 
Mr Paul Jones sighed in vain. 

‘Did you ever see such infernal and unvarying 
ill-luck as mine, Jack?’ inquired Tyndall with 
that strange desire for condolence in loss which 
characterises most gamblers, no matter how inde- 
pendent of sympathy they may be in other matters. 

‘Very often, replied Adair coolly. ‘ Always, in 
fact, when I have seen you play against Jones and 
Allardyce.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all nonsense, my dear fellow. They 
are as straight as a die, so far as that goes ; I’ll lay 
my life on that.’ 

‘If you go on playing with them, it is my belief, 
Tyndall, that you will soon have nothing else to 
lay? 

‘Stuff and nonsense! The luck must turn some 
day. One would really think the cards were 
bewitched’ His eye turned towards the table, 
whereon they still lay in disorder, and lit upon the 
pocket-book. ‘That’s Allardyce’s. Just run after 
him, will you, Jack, since you’ve done your pipe, 
and I don’t want the smoke to get all over the 
house.—Thanks,’ Then, when he had come back : 
‘There were some rather heavy items against my 
name in that confounded book, Jack,’ 

‘I have no doubt of it, said Jack. ‘I suppose 
twenty-five pounds would not be much when set 
against your account this evening; but there 
they are’ And he laid down the notes upon the 
table. 

‘My dear Adair,’ exclaimed Tyndall in an offended 
tone, ‘what are you thinking about? I never 
borrow of a friend, you know.’ 

‘I know that, though I do not agree with your 
ideas upon the subject, especially since you borrow 
of these men, or, at least, are content to owe them 
money, which is the same thing.’ 

‘Really, Adair, you must permit me to remark 
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‘Just so, my dear fellow, returned Jack cheer- 
fully ; ‘exactly as this is your money, and not mine. 
You lost it to me, it is true, but you did not lose 
it fairly, for I was perfectly certain that the event 
against which you betted was about to come off. 
Allardyce offered to take your ten to one, if you 
remember, that Jones mounted the barge-horse and 
rode back’ —— 

‘Well, it was ten to one against his doing it,’ 
interrupted Arthur. ‘Nothing but my infernal 
luck could have put it into his head to ride a horse.’ 

‘I beg your pardon ; it was Allardyce himself 
that put it into his head. I heard him whisper to 
Jones as he started: “Ride him home.” That was 
why Allardyce offered you the wager; that was 
why I took less odds, and spoiled his market ; that 
is why I now say: Those five fivers are yours !’ 

‘My dear Jack, I know you believe every word 
you speak,’ said Tyndall gravely, ‘and I know that 
you mean nothing but good to your friends. But 
T don’t know any man whose judgment is more 
blinded by prejudice. Granted that Allardyce 
said: “Ride him home.” Well, that might be 
enly chaff, or (more likely) a sneer; and even if 
he meant it, what guarantee could he have had, 
en the instant, that Jones would have done his 
bidding? Pray, take up your money; and don’t 
let us talk upon a matter on which we shall never 
agree—namely, the merits of Jones and Allardyce. 
I don’t think them perfection ; but as to any charge 
ef dishonesty, it is an insult to my understanding 
and to myself to bring such against any man with 
whom I am in the habit of associating,’ . 

‘Allright, old fellow,’ said Adair, good-humouredly 
ager the notes back in his pocket, and filling 

is pipe.-—‘ How beautiful Miss Helen looked to- 
night !’ 

‘Yes, indeed, did she not? I do believe she’s 
very fond of me, Jack.’ 

‘I never doubted that,’ returned Adair quietly. 

Tyndall coloured, and puffed vigorously at his 
eigar—a sure sign with him that he was ill at ease. 

*You see, I’m not a soft fellow, Jack, like you, 
with women. I may have been so once’—Jack 
nodded assent : ‘ You were,’ said he parenthetically 
—‘ but I’ve knocked about too much in the world 
for that now. You don’t know what I’ve done and 
gone through. They say human nature is the 
same all the world over; but that’s not true. It’s 
worse, far worse, where I’ve been, than here at 
home.’ 

‘It must be deuced bad then, said Jack with 
eonfidence, and glancing involuntarily towards the 
eard-table. 

‘I wish I had something better to give Helen 
in exchange for her devotion to myself than what 
is left to me of a heart; that’s what I mean, 
Jack. My life, since I came to manhood, has been 
a mistake. I should never have disagreed with 
the poor old governor, nor have left Swansdale.’ 

‘Ah!’ returned the other dryly, ‘but you might 
have staid at Swansdale, and yet have downright 
quarrelled with him.’ 

‘That’s true’? He sunk his voice as he added: 
*I saw her to-day, Jack, at the lock, and spoke 


|. with her.’ 


‘I know it,’ said Jack curtly. 

‘How could I help it?’ pleaded Tyndall. 
*“ What! haven’t you a word to say to your old 
friend, Jenny ?” said old Jacob ; and I was obliged 
to go. When I saw her standing at the cottage- 


door, looking straight at me with her great re- 
proachful eyes, and fifty times more beautiful than 
ever, I said to myself: “Arthur Tyndall, you’re a 
liar and a coward.”’ 

‘You should have thought of what you would 
say to yourself when you saw her, months ago.’ 

‘I did, Jack ; but where was the use? “ot was 
the fear of that very thing which kept me from 
iy down here, or from asking a word about 
her. If the old man had only kept away for good, 
and not brought her back again here, close to my 
very door! Helen wished me to row her up to the 
lock this very evening: think of that!’ Tyndall 
rose, and paced the room with hasty strides. ‘O 
Jack, if P had only had the pluck, when I first 
came home, to run down here at once, and— 
redeemed my word, instead of staying up in town 
until I could not redeem it.’ 

‘Why ? inquired Adair. 

‘Why? reiterated the other impatiently. ‘Why, 
because I had not the money. Three “thou” in 
hard cash have I paid to Paul Jones already, and I 
owe him as much again; and Allardyce has had his 
pickings also. Of course, I’ve been a fool; but 
who was to know that luck would run like that? 
Now, Helen’s money—though, of course, I don’t 
marry her for that—will set me straight, and keep 
my father’s roof over my head, and Uncle Magus 
in his cottage; and I did hope that Jenny might 
have gone away, as I knew her father meant to do 5 
but there—it’s just like my luck.’ 

‘But does Jenny still think of you, Tyndall ?’ 
asked Adair gravely. 

‘Not she; she is too proud. She even refused 
to hear any explanations of my conduct. The 
time was past, she said, for that, and she should be 
ashamed of herself if she permitted me to give 
them.’ 

: Well, that is as it should be,’ said Jack. 

‘I suppose it is,” answered Tyndall ruefully. ‘TI 
try to put Jenny out of my head altogether ; a 
fellow can’t do more than that, you know; and 
I’m sure I like Helen very much. It’ll be all right 
when we’re married, at all events ; 1’m quite sure 
of that. 

‘T hope so, indeed,’ answered Jack earnestly. 

‘Well, as I am about to be a Benedict so soon, it 
is only right that I should accustom myself to 
early hours,’ said Arthur smiling. ‘Good-night, 
old fellow, and when you have finished your last 
pipe, put the candles out.’ 

‘All right, Arthur. Good-night.—He’s going 
to marry the wrong young woman,’ muttered Jack 
to himself as the door closed behind his friend. ‘I 
was afraid of that all along.’ 


CHAPTER XII.—A NIGHT WITH THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. 


Though it was now very late—and, indeed, the 
day was about to break—Adair made no sign of 
retiring to repose. He had one of those constitu- 
tions which—in youth, at all events—the want of 
sleep seems to affect but little ; and though by no 
means of dissipated habits himself—for he was a 
sportsman whenever he had the opportunity, and a 
hard worker, save when, as now, he chanced to take 
a holiday—he had been used to the small-hours. 
It is by no means unusual, in fast society, where 


some quiet athlete who sits in his arm-chair pulling 


play is deep, and night is turned to day, to find i 
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at his pipe, and regarding the wild doings of his 
comrades with but a moderate amount of interest. 
He does not play; he does not bet; but, always 
‘sitting out’ in a state of philosophic calm, some- 
‘times sees more of the game than those who join in 
it. And Jack Adair was one of these. Without any 
striking characteristics of his own, he had always 
been very popular among men ; and though only a 
few of the opposite sex were able to appreciate his 
honest worth and independent simplicity (which 
most of them called ‘want of polish’), those who 
were able to do so admired him even more than did 
the men. At school he had been called ‘Gentleman 
Jack,’ and distinguished for an uprightness and 
sense of justice very uncommon among school- 
boys. At Oxford, though neither a reading-man 
nor possessed of marked ability, he had made him- 
self more respected by the authorities of his college 
than many a man who was a ‘credit’ to them as a 
scholar ; while among the undergraduates, whether 
as a ‘first-rate oar’ or ‘an excellent bat,’ a ‘man 
without an ounce of humbug in his composition,’ 
or as ‘the best fellow in the world’ (and quite im- 
es to the effects of liquor), he was adored. 

ack never lost a friend, and thus it happened that, 
in after-life, he was so often found in the society 
of men of widely different habits from his own, 
and even sometimes in that of those who, if you 
judged men by their companions, would have 
caused you to have entertained rather an indiffer- 
ent opinion of even Jack himself. Arthur Tyn- 
dall had been his closest college friend, notwith- 
standing a great difference of character, or perhaps 
in consequence of it ; for 


This was rich where that was poor, 
And this supplied that’s want the more, 
As his unlikeness fitted his. 


Jack grieved for his friend’s faults, but did not 
blink at them (and it was to Arthur’s credit that 
the other’s plain-speaking had never caused a rup- 
ture between them); while he appreciated his 
virtues (and they were many) to the full. ‘What 
could he do for him? How could he help him in 
his present fix?’ was the thought that was now 
agitating Jack’s honest heart. The facts of the 
case, as they seemed to him, were, that Arthur was 
in love with two women at once: a position by no 
means impossible (with all due deference, ladies), 
nor perhaps even unusual, but very embarrassing, 
at least when it occurs in Europe. What made it 
more difficult to Jack, as a question of morals, 
was the loyal conviction he entertained that 
Arthur Tyndall, though impulsive, and even un- 
stable, was incapable of a baseness, and must be 
considered, in the main, to be the victim of cireum- 
stances. 

And Jack knew all the circumstances. In the 
old days, Arthur had kept nothing from him— 
not even his secret love for Jenny Wren. The girl 
had been but seventeen or eighteen at most then, 
and yet, as Jack had thought, one of the most sen- 
sible as well as lovely girls he had ever spoken 
with ; but then she was an innkeeper’s daughter, 
and what folly it had been in his friend to enter so 
passionately on a pursuit which could never end in 
capture. As for anything dishonourable in the 
affair—from its having been confided to Jack, we 
may be sure there was nothing of that sort; and, to 
do Arthur justice, no such idea had entered into 
his thoughts. He meant to make Jenny Wren 


his wife—some day. Jenny had not concealed 
from him that she reciprocated his affection, but 
she looked at it with clearer eyes, and perceived its 
hopeless character. To obtain the idee Tyndall’s 
consent to such a union was evidently out of the 
question: even Arthur did not attempt to do so, 
and the estrangement between himself and his 
father took place upon a wholly different matter— 
a money matter. On the eve of his departure for 
a distant land, he had had an interview with 
Jenny, in which she had exhibited immense good- 
sense and entire unselfishness. He would have 
bound himself to be hers for ever, but she would 
not permit it. ‘My heart: is yours,’ said she, 
‘whenever circumstances permit you to come and 
claim it, and if you still choose to do so’ 

‘If I still choose!’ had been his indignant in- 
terruption. ‘Can you suppose absence or distance 
can affect love like mine ?’ 

‘You have never tried them, Arthur,’ had been 
her quiet rejoinder. ‘There is, at all events, no 
need of vows which bind only the unwilling ; and 
if unwilling, I do not wish you to be bound.’ 

Her prescient heart—if it were not mere self- 
sacrificing generosity that actuated her—had not 
misgiven her in vain. How idle are the saws that 
talk of absence and distance as only more endear- 
ing to one another those whom fate has parted! 
Does the memory of our dead, then, grow more 
lively and more poignant as the years revolve 
without them? In solitude, perhaps, and when 
occupation is wanting to the mind, it may still 
feed itself with fond regrets; but in the busy 
world, and still more among scenes of novelty and 
excitement, the image of the beloved one fades and 
fails. So was it with Arthur Tyndall: nor must 
we think too harshly of him because of it. He was 
by no means incapable of noble and unselfish 
actions; as we have seen in his giving the sick 
sailor-lad that priceless boon ; his nature was 
generous and affectionate ; he was no ‘liar,’ as the 

ang of conscience had caused him to call himself ; 

ut he was unstable of purpose, and a gambler. 
He not only liked high stakes, which is a variable 
term, and means playing for such sums as are of 
importance to us, but gambling—that is, risking 
more than we can afford. He had anticipated the 
funds that would have been at his disposal on his 
father’s death, and on its occurrence had come 
home, impoverished, yet not so poor, but that with 
what was left to him he could have lived on at 
Swansdale, and maintained Uncle Magus (a sacred 
trust with him) at the cottage as before, and in 
ignorance of his change of fortune. His marriage 
with Jenny might have been then effected ; and if 
‘the county’ had refused its sanction to the més- 
alliance, so much the better, for it would have 
saved his purse-strings ; but immediately on his 
arrival in town he had fallen in with certain old 
acquaintances, and some dangerous new ones, and 
the result had been such pecuniary loss as was 
almost ruin. Why had he not flown upon the 
wings of love, it may be asked, at once to Swans- 
dale ?—a question not to be answered to the satis- 
faction of the fair sex. That brief delay, however, 
had cost him dear. By his own act he had ren- 
dered that impossible, which, five years ago, he had 
looked forward to as the crowning happiness of his 
life. Then came Helen, as beautiful as her name- 
sake of Troy, and with the power to re-establish 
his broken fortunes. 
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Such, in general terms, was the position of 
Arthur Tyndall, as it appeared to his friend. 
Whether he had really sacrificed love for money, 
whether he still entertained for Jenny any 
es. proportion of that affection with which 

e had once regarded her, and all of which was 
Helen’s due, Jack could not tell for certain, but 
he feared that it was so. He took his friend’s part 
as far as he could. Jenny might have been mag- 
nanimous in refusing to permit her would-be swain 
to plight his faith, and agree to correspond with 
her through those long years of absence, but the 
result had been unfortunate. If there had not 
been great danger in such a course, there would 
have been no magnanimity ; but there had been 
danger, risks, temptatidns, which had ended in 
necessities to which Tyndall had succumbed. It 
had been wrong in him, but by no means. inex- 
cusable. But what if Arthur, contrary perhaps to 
his own expectations, had not got off with this old 
love before he got on with the new? What if, 
coming down to Swansdale an engaged man, he 
had suddenly found the sight of Jenny too much 
for him, awakening sweet memories of the past, 
and making the future hateful? Jack was not 
given to sentiment, but he was a man of scrupu- 
lous honour and sense of justice, and this appre- 
hension filled him with pity, not so much for 
Arthur and Jenny, as for Helen. He did not take 
‘the county’ view of the affair at all; he knew 
that Arthur would have by no means ‘ married 
beneath him’ had he married Jenny, and indeed 
that the latter was a greatly superior young lady, 
in all respects worth consideration, to Helen her- 
self ; but it was about Helen that he was troubled 
most. She had given her love to Arthur, and was 
about to give her money. Suppose he should have 
nothing to give her in return, or even but a little! 
She was by no means one, if Jack judged her 
rightly, to be satisfied with half a heart, and still 
less if she should find out that the other half was 
in another woman’s keeping. Yet his mind mis- 
gave him sorely that this would be the case. 

It was true that Jenny had behaved with dignity 
and prudence in refusing to listen to Arthur’s ex- 
cuses for himself; but how long would she maintain 
that admirable attitude, if she really loved him? 
Jack was not a scholar, but he had studied in the 
school of human nature with some profit. He 
called to mind Arthur’s studious reticence to him 
upon the subject of his first love, ever since his 
return to England, and even when announcing to 
him his engagement to Helen. It would have 
been surely natural to have alluded to Jenny then, 
if he could have honestly said: ‘I have got over 
that, old fellow, as that good wise girl herself 
always said I should do.’ How suspicious, too, 
had been his behaviour on board the barge ; so 
nervous and distrait as they had approached the 
Welcome, so relieved when he had found her 
departed from it ; or if that might have happened 
in any case, what but the very madness of the 
renewal of love would have prompted him at the 
lock cottage to offer explanations of his conduct! 
The time, as she had said, was indeed long past 
for that, and silence would have become him far 
better. And yet what could Arthur Tyndall do 
in his crippled pecuniary state, and with that three 
‘thou’ » Nebt to Mr Paul Jones hanging over his 
head? He could offer himself as ‘a hand’ to old 
Jacob Renn, and assist him to open the lock gates, 


but he certainly could not offer his hand, with a 
deficit in it, to his daughter. What a position of 
Jack put gently aside the words ‘disgrace 
and dishonour’ that suggested themselves to his 
mind, and substituted for them—‘ embarrassment !” 

What a hobble had poor Arthur brought himself 
into, and how was he to escape from it, if at all? 
Whether to cut away masts and rigging—throw 
over position and competence—or heave overboard 
the precious cargo of honour and good faith, and 
ride the storm out that way, was unfortunately 
not offered to him as a simple alternative. The 
question was far more complicated ; it included 
poor Uncle Magus’s interests, which he was bound 
to protect, for one thing, besides Helen’s, and 
Jenny’s, and his own. Still, if the money were 
but forthcoming, the difficulty would not be so 
insurmountable. Arthur would then at least be 
free to choose. 

How different, thought Jack, was the position 
of affairs to what it had been when he was at 
Swansdale last, five years ago and more. Arthur 
had his difficulties even then, but they were not 
discreditable ones; the road of his love did not 
run smooth, but it did not fork and run in two 
directions. This was the room they used to 
smoke in then; it had been Arthur’s play-room 
from a boy, and there stood the book-case still, 
with its store of youthful literature, mixed with 
a few novels of a later time. Robinson Crusoe, 
Gulliver, the Arabian Nights—by-the-bye, what 
had that scoundrel Allardyce said about the 
Arabian Nights, as he had come up with him and 
his confederate (Jack always called them ‘ the con- 
federates’) in the passage: ‘“ If but one remains, 
like that story of the cock and the pomegranate 
seeds in the Arabian Nights” If one remains 
of what, I wonder? And what is the story ?” 

‘ Jack took down the volume from the shelf, and 
finding no such title as the cock and the pome- 
granate seeds in the index, sat down to peruse it. 
The dawn was finding its way in through the 
shutters, and it reminded him that when a child 
he had once sat up till daybreak over this very 
book ; but it was new to him now again. What a 
farrago of absurdities and improprieties it seemed 
to him as a man; how strange that it should be 
placed in the hands of children at all; and yet 
what an undeniable charm and interest hung 
about these princes and princesses, whose names 
were sneezes, and who lived, even by supposition, 
no nearer than at Samarcand or Bassoura, Some 
of the stories, such as ‘The Fisherman and the 
Genius,’ and ‘ The History of the Husband and the 
Parrot, were familiar to him through quotation, 
but for the most part he remembered nothing of 
them. Long-bearded, broad-shouldered Jack pull- 
ing gently at his twentieth pipe or so, had become 
a child again, listening to Scheherazadé with all 
the attention of her husband the sultan. When he 
arrived at the story of ‘The Second Calender,’ 
however, his attention was arrested by the follow- 
ing passage : 

The pomegranate immediately began to swell, and 
became as large as a gourd, which then rose wp as 
high as the gallery, and rolled backwards and for- 
wards there several times; it then fell down to the 
bottom of the court, and broke into many pieces. The 
wolf in the meantime transformed itself into a cock, 
ran to the seeds of the pomegranate, and began swal- 
lowing them as fast as possible. When it could see 
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mo more, it came to us, with tts wings extended, and 
making a great noise, as if to inquire of us whether 
there were any more seeds. There was one lying on 
the border of the canal, which the cock in govng back 
wpepe and ran towards it as quickly as possible ; 
ut at the very instant that its beak was upon it, the 
seed rolled into the canal, and changed into a fish. 

‘If but one remains, then,’ thought Jack, ‘of 
somethings or other, I know not what—I am 
quite sure he was not joking, from the earnestness 
of his tone—there will be danger to Messrs Allar- 
dyce & Co. What he must needs have meant is, that 
that one would be as dangerous as though all were 
left. If I could but find that one, I would bless 
the Arabian Nights as long as I lived. What can 
that one thing be?’ Jack’s eyes lit upon*the cards 
that had proved so fatal to his friend, and fixed 
themselves there. He had watched those men 
with the utmost care that night, but could see no 
signs of what he had more than suspected on pre- 
vious occasions—namely, the existence of a secret 
telegraph—a silent code of signals—between them. 
He had no more doubt that they were blacklegs— 
cheats—than of his own existence; but how did 
they accomplish their villainy? It is easy for a 
fool that has lost his money to aver that he has 
been cheated, but it is only fools who sympathise 
with him, unless his assertion can be proved. The 
world, in its wicked wisdom, is slow to credit such 
charges ; while, curiously enough, the man that is 
really cheated is often the last to believe it. The 
suggestion is humiliating to his amour propre. 
Tyndall had already shewn himself credulously 
obstinate in the matter of the bet on the river, and 
he was not likely to be less so where much heavier 
stakes were involved. Jack had been not only 
vexed with his friend’s infatuation, but hurt that 
his own evidence had been disregarded, and he 
was firmly resolved not to make another move 
until he could see his way to checkmate the enemy. 
‘If but one remains.’ Well, if the metaphor of the 
pomegranate seeds were a correct one, there ought 
to be a great number of these dangerous some- 
things. Suppose the cards were marked, and one of 
them found to be so, would not that be a case 
exactly applicable ? 

The blood rushed to Jack’s forehead; in his 
excitement, this idea seemed almost a revela- 
tion. For now that he came to think of it, the 
winners had not made their gains at loo that 
night so much by the possession of good cards 
as by their singular good-fortune in taking 
‘miss,’ If they took miss, it was sure to be a 
better hand than Tyndall’s; and if they did not 
‘take miss, and declined to play, it had always 
turned out, that if they had played, they would 
have lost by it. Now, all this would, of course, 
have happened had they known the cards before 
they were turned. He took up a pack—they were 
white-backed ones, with elaborate white spots upon 
them—and throwing back the shutter, examined 
them with eager care. They had been slightly soiled 
with use, but there was not a mark, nor sign, nor 
= upon them. He felt them over with delicate 

eliberation, but there was neither projection nor 
roughness, such as might have guided a dealer’s 
hand. Where had they come from, those inno- 
cent-looking bits of cardboard, that had cost his 
friend so much? They had been taken—six packs 
of them—from a great brown-paper packet under 
the book-case. Jack turned it over, and examined 


it carefully: it looked all right enough, and had 
evidently come straight from the manufacturers ; 
From Darwin & Co., Card-makers, was pasted out- 
side it, side by side with the railway parcel-ticket. 
There were two-and-forty packs remaining; six 
had been taken out ; so there had originally been 
four dozen—forty-eight. Why, was not that the 
very number mentioned by Paul Jones just before 
Allardyce began to speak? It had made no impres- 
sion on him at the time, for the doors in Swans- 
dale Hall had been all numbered as at an inn, 
through some strange fancy of the late Mr Tyn- 
dall, and he had thought that Jones was merely 
referring to his own apartment; but now it 
recurred to him with quite a new significance. If 
it was the number of packs of cards to which Jones 
referred, then Allardyce’s reply was pregnant with 
meaning indeed; and if it was not, the coincidence 
was extraordinary. 

Adair returned to the table, and was about 
to take up a pack of cards, when a sudden idea 
struck him. ‘If I take one of these,’ thought 
he, ‘Messrs Jones and Allardyce will be sure 
to miss it. They will not think of counting 
those in the parcel, and even if they do, they may 
come to the conclusion that the Messrs Darwin 
may have sent one short.’ With that he put a new 
pack in his pocket, and was about to leave the 
room, when the book lying on the table attracted 
his attention, ‘I’ll put that back again, he 
muttered : ‘if these scoundrels escape me, it shall 
not be through lack of prudence. There’s not 
much in my idea, after all, I fear, for my eyes are 
sharp enough, and as yet they have discovered 
nothing. Still, “ Patience and shuffle the cards,” is 
a good motto.’ The shelf was well filled, and the 
return of the Arabian Nights was opposed by 
another volume of this juvenile library, whose 
title thereby attracted his attention—Mornings 
with the Microscope. ‘By Jove, cried Jack, ‘that 
may be a great piece of luck. Since my unassisted 
eyes have failed to detect anything wrong, suppose 
I try a morning with a microscope !’ 


GENTEEL POVERTY: 


BY ONE WHO HAS HAD PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
OF IT. 


READER, have you any personal experience of 
what is called genteel poverty? Not of the 
poverty of novels—which consists in shabby lodg- 
ings, inability to wear new kid gloves, and cabs 
instead of carriages—but the poverty which has 
to work for its daily bread, and can hardly earn it ; 
which goes to bed at night, and is not sure whether 
there will be any dinner on the morrow; the 
poverty—to sum up all its miseries in one sentence 
—which teaches you by stern experience what un- 
satisfied hunger is? J have; and as I have never 
et seen a description of genteel poverty written 
bs any one who seemed to have personally sounded 
its depths, I will tell some of my own story. 
Educated for the medical profession, and in 
possession, after a lengthened and costly course of 
study, of the usual diplomas, I went into prac- 
tice in a country district. Then I foolishly fell 
in love with a penniless girl, and married her, 
without my father’s consent—for I never asked it. 
When he did know of my marriage, he gave me to 
understand that, as I had acted without consulting 


him, I must expect no more assistance from him. 
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I soon found that it was impossible to continue 
in practice where I had married. Having married 
‘beneath’ me, as the phrase is, the tps le who had 
called on me and invited me would take no notice 
of my wife. I lost an appointment I held, I must 
say through my own foolish Fg one. in perti- 
naciously standing up for what I thought were my 
own rights ; and—to make the narrative as brief as 
possible—I was soon adrift on the world with a 
wife, a house full of furniture, and a moderately 
good stock of drugs and surgical instruments. My 
horse was sold; and collecting a few debts due to 
me, I returned to London, where my parents lived. 

It was very soon evident to me that, with my 
scanty means, I had only two alternatives : I must 
either go as an outdoor assistant, to take charge of 
a branch practice—that is to say, to live — 
some miles from where my principal lived, and do 
all the rough work; or I must adopt the plan 
which in London has often led to fortune, and 
open a regular doctors shop. Unfortunately, I 
adopted the latter alternative. I had never been 
an assistant, and I shrank from being another 
man’s servant. 

My father was reluctantly persuaded to advance 
a few pounds towards fitting up, in the cheapest 
and shabbiest way, a small shop (for such it really 
was) in one of the poorest districts in London. 
The shop and the little room behind it, with two 
rooms above, and a minute scullery or wash-house, 
comprised the whole of our little abode. However, 
there were only two of us at that time, and this 
was no great hardship. At first, we were in very 
good spirits, for a number of patients and small 
awe dropped in, and although I felt horribly 

umiliated when I was asked for a ‘ penn’orth of 
castor-oil’ or of ‘pills, or an ounce of ‘senitive 
electuary,’ and resolutely refused to come down to 
‘hair-oil,’ yet I consoled myself with the reflection 
that others whom I had known to begin thus were 
now driving a handsome brougham, and doing a 
good practice. I found, too, that I had made a 
great mistake in taking a shop, knowing nothing 
of how to manage or stock it. I was continually 
asked for things I had not got, some of which 
I did not even know by name; for although I 
tried to persuade myself that mine was ‘an open 
surgery’ ‘only, the public called it nothing but a 
shop, and expected that everything that was sold 
in a druggist’s shop should be sold by me. They 
were sometimes indignant, and oftener contempt- 
uous, when they found I had not got what they 
wanted. 

Altogether my receipts did not average more 
than two pounds a week, and out of this I had to 
keep my wife’ and myself, and pay twenty-eight 
— a year rent. Besides, there were druggists’ 

ills to pay, and sundry other little expenses. Of 
course we could not afford a servant ; my wife did 
all the indoor work, and we had a woman in for 
a short time every day to clean the door-step and 
the door-plate, and to go a few errands, We were 
often hard pushed to get a meal, for we soon found 
that there was no credit for us. No obsequious 
tradesmen asked—solicited, I should say—the 
honour of our custom. We could not manage meat 
every day, and we used to find fish cheaper. Her- 
rings and sprats have given us many a meal, A 
pennyworth of sprats, when they are in season, is 
a large plateful, and with some bread and potatoes 
will e a satisfying meal for two; ang we could 


| and week after week, pinching themselves in food 


not afford to satisfy ourselves on meat. I well 
remember with what eagerness I used to look for- 
ward to a weekly visit to my father’s house, when 
I had dinner, and could eat as much meat as I 
liked, Once a week, by an arrangement to which 
my father tacitly consented, I went home for 
dinner, and slipped into the house without his 
seeing me. He never would meet me or speak to 
me. I think at last he got ashamed of my shabbi- 
ness, though this was not to be wondered at, seeing 
that my whole income was less by thirty pounds 
than the rent he paid for his house. 

And I was shabby. It was a very hot summer, 
and yet I was obliged to wear an overcoat the whole 
time, because my other coats would not bear the 
sunlight. My boots got worn out towards the latter 
part of the year, and I was obliged to wear galoches 
continually to keep the wet out, when it rained, 
and to hide their dilapidations when it was fine. 

In the midst of all our misery, we had some 
little gleams of luck to enliven us, Occasionally, 
I got a decent fee. Once, I remember getting 
three guineas for an operation ; and when I reflect 
on it, I am only astonished how anybody could 
have been fool enough to let a man practising as 
I did perform such an operation on him, As it 
happened, I had had a large experience in opera- 
tive surgery; but this was a mere chance, as it 
very rarely happens that men come down to keep- 
ing open shops who have occupied the positions I 
had filled. 

People that never knew what poverty was will, 
of course, think that we ought to have saved 
every little extra crumb that fell to us, and been 
just as economical when, as happened once or 
twice, our receipts were five or six pounds in a 
week, as when they were only thirty shillings. 
Let them try! Let them go on for day after day, 


and clothing, to say nothing of the comforts or 
elegances of life, and they will find that when 
they do get a change of luck, the first thing they 
will do will be to enjoy it by a little indulgence. 

On one of these occasions I remember surprisin 
and delighting my wife, who was country we 
and born, by a dish of strawberries and cream 
cooled with ice, On another occasion, when she 
had a nervous headache of the most violent kind, 
arising from insufficient nutriment (for she used to 
pretend she had no appetite, in order that I might 
eat the more), I went out and got a fowl and a 
bottle of sherry. I cut off a leg of the fowl and 
part of the breast, and devilled it ; then I took it 
up to her, and forcing her to swallow a glass of 
wine first, I fed her with the fowl. In ten minutes 
the headache had gone. 

We used to go often to the play, for I had a 
patient who was connected with one of the prin- 
cipal theatres, and had that mysterious power of 
giving unlimited orders which some people possess, 
and those visits to the theatre were great reliefs 
to the monotony of our misery. 

I kept myself concealed from nearly all my 
former friends, but once a very’ jolly girl, who 
had known me before my marriage, got from my 
mother information of my residence, and drove 
down in her father’s brougham to see us. Out of 
consideration for our feelings, she alighted some 
distance off, dismissed the carriage, and walked the 
rest of the way. She made great fun of our little 
rooms, and seemed to think we were doing it for a 
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sort of joke, and that it was ‘awfully nice’ to be 
your own kitchen-maid. I did not tell her how 
often we were hard up for a meal, and that m 
microscope, my watch, all the little jewellery I had, 
and some of the surgical instruments I was least 
likely to want, were then at the pawnbroker’s. 
That horrible pawnshop! It is useless to attempt 
to describe again what has been so often described 
before, but the misery of those visits to my ‘uncle’s’ 
can never be told in words. I must do the pawn- 
broker's assistants the justice to say that they were 
always most civil and good-natured ; I never had 
a rude word from any of them. I remember when 
I went to redeem my watch and some rings, when 
better days had dawned on us, I could not help 
remarking: ‘Thank God, this sort of wonk is done 
with ; I hope I shall never see the inside of this 
box again!’ ‘Well, sir,’ said the assistant, ‘I hope 
for your own sake you never will. It’s hard lines 
for a gentleman, sir, I expect, and we have a many 
of them here, and ladies too. I’ve known ladies 
drive up in their carriages to the front door, and 
then go into the back-shop to pawn their jewels,’ 

Occasionally, odd bits of another sort of life 
thrust themselves into this state of existence ; 
for instance, an invitation to a conversazione at 
South Kensington once reached me, having been 
addressed by somebody or other (I never knew 
by whom) to my father’s house. I had all my 
‘dress things,’ still, and so I went. As I could 
not afford a cab from where I lived, I took my 
clothes in a bag and dressed at my father’s, and 
then went to the conversazione, where I admired 
the wonderful strength of Lord Brougham, who 
presided, and who was, in fact, the whole evening 
shaking hands with everybody as they were 
announced, and talking incessantly. I met several 
people that I knew, who chatted with me, and 
wondered what had become of me lately! I re- 
member feeling as if I was a sort of impostor, and 
had no right to be there, and thinking that the 
waiters and attendants would not have been so 
respectful if they had known that I had dined off a 
red herring the day before. 

I stopped for a year at this wretched hole, living 
in misery the whole time, when just as I was 
about giving up altogether, I got some money 
left me, and recommenced in another locality. A 
strange ill-luck seemed to follow me, and although 
my income was a little larger, yet so were my 
expenses, and for three years it was only by dint 
of the severest economy that I could keep my head 
above water. Then, too, a tailor to whom I owed 
what I thought an insignificant balance, sued me 
for it, and as I could not pay, expenses ran up, and 
I was in danger of arrest. Ultimately, I arranged 
to pay it off by instalments, and these crippled me 
terribly. Having no money to make a show with, 
the British public, with its usual discrimination 
and accurate judgment, decided that I could not 
be a good doctor, and none but the working-élasses 
and small tradespeople employed me. Thus with 
a pretty extensive practice I had a very small 
income. On one occasion, having only three- 
pence in the house, and having exhausted our 
credit, I had to pay this threepence away to take 
an omnibus to a neighbourhood where I ran no 
risk of being known, in order to pawn some instru- 
ments, with the proceeds of which I bought food 
for our dinner. For three weary years this went 
on with little or no improvement. People said: 


‘Wait, and your practice will certainly improve.’ 
But I did wait, and it didn’t improve, and I was 
getting very heart-sick and weary, when one day 
an appointment abroad, with a fixed salary, most 
unexpectedly offered itself, which seemed a fortune 
to me. 

I need hardly say how eagerly I accepted it ; and 
from that day to this I have never known what it 
is to suffer want. Abroad, everything seemed to 
prosper with me ; and although I have been home 
several times since, yet I always feel chilled and 
depressed by the knowledge that I might again 
have to suffer the privations I endured in my 
earlier years of practice, and know what it was to 
want a meal, and to be obliged to wear boots that 
let in water. 

Those years.of misery have made a permanent 
impression both on my wife and myself, which will 
never be effaced. We have known what it was 
to want food and clothing, and we have been more 
charitable to the poor ever since. But we have 
had our dispositions soured, and our lives embit- 
tered, and we can sympathise with those who, 
seeing the awful contrasts between the enormous 
wealth of some and the frightful poverty of others, 
in ‘happy’ England; think that all is not quite for 
the best in tliis best of all possible worlds. 


OUR FEATHER FAR™ 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


As the Boliwar drew near to Buenos Ayres, we 
found that a mighty visitor had been beforehand 
with us, and that his grim presence had frozen the 
springs of commerce and of social intercourse, as 
an actual frost turns limpid water into stone-hard 
ice. From pilot-boats and fisher-craft, we had 
gathered some inkling of the fact that yellow-fever 
was rife at the port for which we were bound. 
But Buenos Ayres, a comparatively healthy town, 
as its name implies, has not merited the ill repute 
of other cities nearer to the equator, and we were 
not prepared for the scene of desolation which the 
plague-stricken place presented, with black flags 
flying over two-thirds of its public buildings; the 
church bells tolling with hollow, doleful clangour 
from the innumerable baptisteries ; and gloomy 
funeral processions, with flaring tapers and loud 
wailing chant, perpetually traversing the grass- 
grown streets, whence trade and the healthy bustle 
of stirring life seemed to be banished. The drone of 
the nasal litanies so continually sounding beneath 
my windows, and the sight of the tonsured friars, 
black, white, and brown, of the flickering candles in 
the hands of the squalid hags who are ‘hired to re- 
present mourners at a funeral in New Spain, and of 
the open bier itself, heaped with flowers, but carried 
hastily and indecorously as the negro bearers stum- 
bled on over the stones, grew so unendurable that 
I longed to breathe some freer air. M. Pinson, too, 
had been one of the earliest’ victims to the plague, 
for the yellow-fever, unlike its eastern sister cholera, 
mows down poor and rich with ruthless impar- 
tiality, and this outbreak of the disease had been 


especially destructive in the wealthiest quarters 


of the town. I had no reason for remaining in the 
city, and it was plain that my best chance of obtain- 
ing employment would be found elsewhere than in 
the midst of its gloom and stagnation. 

‘This is St James-of-the-Horses,’ said one of 
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my fellow-travellers, as the yellow, melon-shaped, 
slow-moving diligence rumbled into the dusty and 
straggling street of what would in England have 
been considered as a slovenly village ; ‘and this’— 
as the mules were pulled up in front of a barn- 
like building with glaring white walls, sparingly 
relieved by the green shutters of its windows—‘is 
the Hotel de la Posta, the best, I can tell you, Sir 
Englishman, in all the city of St Jago de los Ca- 
ballos.’ 

St Jago, uninviting in itself, was, however, the 
chief town of an agricultural and pastoral district 
teeming with natural wealth,and I had been advised 
to make it my headquarters while I sought an 
opportunity for work. I soon discovered that, even 
in the New World, it is one thing to desire profit- 
able employment, and another to get it. Iexplored 
every nook of the adjacent country, but disappoint- 
ment attended all my efforts. 

One great advantage I had over the majority of 
northern emigrants, and one notable drawback. I 
could speak Spanish well and easily, and so far I 
was fortunate, for I found civility almost every- 
where, and in some instances friendliness, among 
strangers. But then I had no special skill in any 
art and mystery other than that of keeping bank 
books, which was not in request. Often did pro- 
prietors of estates, hearing of me as an English- 
man who could speak Spanish, ride leagues out 
of their way to ask whether I were a smith, or a 
joiner, or a maritime engineer, since, had such been 
the case, some forge or workshop lacked a super- 
intendent, or a small steam-boat on the gigantic 
river lay idle for want of European management. If 
I had been fit to shoe a horse or to bleed and cure 
him, to paint a house or mend a lock, to construct 
a timber-raft or to fatten capons, my services would 
have been gladly retained ; but, as it was, nobody 
wanted me. 

Of farming I knew something, practically and 
theoretically, and I might have been useful to 
sundry of the colonists near St Jago, if they would 
have consented to employ me, but they shrugged 
up their shoulders at my proposals. Wretchedly 
bad farmers, as such, they were, getting very much 
‘less than a fair yield out of their fertile lands. But 
they seemed perfectly satisfied, inasmuch as the rich 
soil, clumsily scratched by the barbaric plough, 
or lightly scarified by the hoes of a handful of 
dusky labourers, gave plenteous crops of maize, and 
roots, and tobacco ; while, in spite of neglect, the 
sheep, the cattle, and the horses multiplied and 
throve. Care and cost would have probably doubled 
the annual profits, but the true Creole is too in- 
dolent to face present outlay and exertion for the 
sake of ultimate gains, and I found that, except 
in years of drought, locusts, or civil war, the settlers 
were far from being ill-off, despite their sorry 
husbandry. 

Meanwhile, my money, or what was left of it, 
after paying for my outfit and passage-money, was 
making itself wings, for although the bare neces- 
saries of life are cheap in South America, loco- 
motion is expensive, and hotels are dear as well 
as comfortless, I presently found that I could no 
longer afford to be a mere looker-on, but must 
enter, and that heartily too, into the great world- 
wide game of bread-winning. But then, where was 
there a vacancy ? 

‘ Wall, stranger,’ said a tall gaunt man, with high 
cheek-bones, bushy hair, and a prominent nose, a 


man of perhaps forty, decorously dressed in black 
broadcloth, in defiance of the heat of the weather, 
who was enjoying a mint julep, one hot Sunday 
afternoon, at the bar of the Hotel de la Posta: 
‘wall, sir, if you do hanker after employment, 
you can’t do better than happen up to our estancia 
—Don Miguel Ramon y (tare station, ten 
miles away, say to-morrow. This is Sabbath, and 
we are off work, of course; but if you look in 
to-morrow, I dare wager you will be able to come 
to terms with our boss. I suppose you are not 
too nice’ [pronounced ‘nash,’ as in Staffordshire} 
‘to draw pay as a saladero? I’m one myself.’ 

‘A saladero!’ I repeated with some hesitation, 
for the word was new to me, and the American’s 
pronunciation of Spanish being eminently Anglo- 
Saxon, he had laid such stress upon the ‘salad’ 
as to suggest market-gardening. 

‘It’s just butchering, the trade,’ said a quiet, 
decent-looking young man with light hair and a 
Glasgow accent, who stood beside his taller com- 
rade ; ‘and I follow it as well as Mr Hicks here, 
though not bred to that sort of occupation. It 
is disagreeable till you are used to it; but it is 
well paid when the demand for hides and tallow 
is sufficient. These ’—pointing to three or four wild 
swarthy fellows in the holiday finery of coloured 
velvet suits, silver bell buttons, ribbons, and yellow 
leather boots, who now came jingling in to bawl for 
glasses of aguardiente—‘ these are mates of ours,’ 

I now remembered that on most of the great 
estates in the Rio Plata district there was main- 
tained a staff of butchers, whose sole business it was 
to supply the European markets with raw leather 
and unrefined fat. The ordinary Spanish term for 
butchers, carnicéros, only applies to the indispens- 
able purveyors of beef and mutton ; whereas the 
wholesale bull-slayer of the salada allows the 
meat to be the perquisite of fowls of the air and 
wild beasts, plying knife and pole-axe in the 
sole interests of tanner and chandler. This was 
certainly a not very attractive opening in life for 
an educated man, but beggars, the proverb tells 
us, must not be choosers. I determined that I 
would at least pay a visit to Don Miguel’s station, 
and ascertain whether any employment for which 
I was fit could be obtained. As for winning a 


livelihood by the actual slaying and flaying of- 


Pampas cattle, I very much doubted whether, even 
at a pinch, I could pursue such a calling; but it 
might be that some other vacancy might present 
itself{—the rather that Don Miguel was reported 
to be a very wealthy man, growing cotton and 
coffee, tobacco and corn, as well as other South 
American productions, but deriving, in patriarchal 
fashion, the greater part of his income from his 
flocks and herds, I was soon on excellent terms 
with my new acquaintances, of whom M‘Lachlan— 
formerly a clerk and messenger in a writer’s office 
in Glasgow, and who had drifted to St Jago along 
the stream of adverse fortune—was a well-behaved 
and well-principled young fellow; while the Span- 
iards were merry, rattling semi-savages, with no 
apparent fault but a mastiff-like propensity to 
snarl and draw knives on any slight difference of 
opinion. As for Hicks, that bony Marylander 
painted his own verbal portrait in a few quaint 
touches : ‘Guess this child hes been put through 
as many processes as a corn-fed hog hes, down to 
Chicago, where they push him in through one door, 
alive and squealin’, and take him out in a barrel 
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at the other, packed and salted. I’ve been soldier 


| and sailor, drove a stage and drove niggers, had a 


pulpit of my own, been drummer for Philadelphia 
dry goods, and edited the Minnesota Excelsior. 
Jest now, I’m deputy-foreman—the greaser that 
is foreman being gone with hides to the coast— 
at Don Miguel’s salada; and between ourselves 


| there’s worse trades, and worse paid. Happen up, 


mister, to-morrow.’ 
I did ‘happen’ up on the following day ; and at 


| the estancia was lucky enough to encounter Don 


Miguel himself, who only occasionally inspected 
the details of the daily labour of his subordinates. 
He was a stoutly built man, with keen eyes, and 
a somewhat stern expression about his clear-cut 
lips, and was simply dressed in a loosely-made 
suit of white Brazilian cotton cloth, with a broad- 
leaved sombrero of the delicate Panama straw, and 
coloured morocco slippers in lieu of boots. He 
carried a weighty whip in one of his bejewelled 
hands, and his seat on the handsome horse that 
he bestrode was firm, if not graceful. 

My introducer, Mr Hicks, had told me some 

articulars of the early life of Don Ramon y 

errado, That personage was of a different caste 
to that of the careless Creole landowners around 
him. He was a native of Old Spain, and in some 
freak of juvenile rebellion had run off, and shipped 
as a cabin-boy on board a ship bound for Peru. 
Then, after one or two coasting-voyages, he had 
run away afresh, this time from a tyrannical 
captain, and had found himself ashore at Buenos 
Ayres without a dollar or a pair of shoes. <A long 
hiatus in his history succeeded; but he presently 
turned up at St Jago, no longer a beggar, but the 
chief owner of one of those long strings of laden 
mules that transport merchandise, at heavy cost, 
across the Cordilleras and the plains, from Chili 
to the Atlantic seaboard. Then he purchased, 
from the spendthrift heir, the rich but apparently 
ruined inheritance of a colonist lately murdered by 
the Indians—a fair and fertile tract of country, 
very extensive as to acreage, but just then harried, 
burnt up, and desolate, from a savage inroad of 
the border tribes. 

‘I’ve heerd tell,’ said my American informant, 
‘that a more complete scatterment couldn't hev 
been than all the way from Blue Creek to near 
St Jago—houses, mills, corrals, and gardens, all 
smoke, and blood, and ashes—the very grass fired 
for leagues and leagues, and every hoot of cattle 
or horse-flesh driven off at the point of the spear. 
The government sent no troops till the mischief 
was nigh done, and then the soldiers didn’t dare 
to march two days out into the llanos. Don 
Mig. was thought crazed to buy the land at all.’ 

How all things had prospered with him—how 
the estate, recovering from the calamity, had yielded 
fivefold, under his intelligent proprietorship, more 
than before—and how, organising a volunteer force, 
and bringing all manner of influences to bear upon 
the feeble executive of the republic, so as to obtain 
a guard of regular soldiers, he had effectually put 
a check to Indian outrages in that province, Mr 
Hicks briefly told. Also how Don Miguel, who 
was the son of a poor Castilian gentleman (I always 
imagined him to have set forth in quest of fortune 
from much such a home as that of Don Quixote, 
where there was weekly roast-mutton and as many 
hares as the greyhounds could pull down), had 
married a very pretty and accomplished English 


girl, the daughter of the then consul at Puerto 
Bello, but who was dowerless, when he might 
have chosen a wife among the wealthiest heiresses 
of the Argentine States. His young wife had died, 
however, and he was a widower with one child, a 
boy, now of some five years old, and of whom his 
father was dotingly fond, 

The rich colonial landowner lifted his broad 
straw-hat, with ceremonious politeness, in answer 
to my salutation, as the Marylander mentioned my 
name and errand. 

‘T am afraid, Mr Warburton,’ he said, using the 
English language, which he spoke slowly and pain- 
fully, ‘that I have nothing to offer you that you 
would like. If you please, you can go over the 
station with me, and we will see if anything 
suggests itself. It is too far for a walk,’ he added, 
with a half-smile, such as seldom lit up his earnest, 
melancholy face ; ‘nor do we much care to walk 
here. Boys—Pedro, Sancho, Juan—a horse for 
the English seitor !’ 

Juan, a lathy, dark-visaged lad, whose lank hair 
denoted that the Spanish blood in his veins was 
mingled with that of the Indian, swung himself 
into the saddle of the horse that stood nearest to 
him, at the same instant, by a dexterous twitch 
of his practised hand, jerking down the bridle from 
the post on which it was secured. One of the other 
young men withdrew a slanting bar giving access 
to the stockaded inclosure ; and Juan spurred into 
the corral, stooping carelessly over to detach the 
ever-ready lasso from his saddle-bow, and then, 
uncoiling the rope, he dashed among the crowd 
of neighing, bare-backed steeds that occupied the 
centre of the inclosed space. Then ensued a scene 
that would have gladdened the eye of the painter 
of the ‘Horse-fair’ The half-broken mustangs, 
many of which had once been wild, and none of 
which had been subjected to the systematic educa- 
tion which we in Europe deem needful, plunged, 
and flung, and reared furiously, while some broke 
away and galloped madly round the corral. Through 
the midst of this mob of equine rebels Juan rode 
forth at a canter, dragging after him a fine young 
chestnut horse, round the muscular neck of which 
the noose had been thrown, and which came along 
snorting indignantly, while the foam-flakes hung 
thickly about its quivering mouth and heaving 
flanks. Pedro was ready with the bridle, and Sancho 
with the saddle, while Juan jumped off and offered 
me the loan of his spurs. 

‘Can you ride, by the way ?’ asked Don Miguel 
abruptly. Now, most country-bred Britons can sit 
a horse more or less, and I, who had, as a boy, had 
many a scamper on my pony after the harriers, 
should have been rather nettled at such a question 
as this, a few weeks earlier. But now, with this 
ring of grinning Guachos for spectators, and imme- 
diately after the exhibition of horsemanship with 
which that young Centaur, Juan, had favoured us, 
I am not ashamed to own that I felt a certain 
hesitation in replying in the affirmative, as I 
buckled on the proffered spurs. The chestnut was 
hot and restless, and not easily mounted, and I 
saw the numerous half-wild riders gather eagerly 
round, inquisitive to see how the foreigner acquitted 
himself. Once up, however, I evidently did better 
than they had anticipated, for after a brace of 
buck-leaps and a little sawing the air with his 
fore-feet, the young horse obeyed the rein, and the 
Guachos left off laughing, and gave me a cheer of 
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good-natured applause. Don Miguel and I rode on 
together. : 

“You have gained one point in the game,’ said 
my grave host, as we passed the mule-corral and 
the’ ox-corral, and emerged upon the immeasurable 
Pampas, where countless droves of cattle and flocks 
of sheep flecked the green surface of the ocean of 

: §you have pleased the Guachos. They are 
a sort of children, our wild lads of the desert, and 
take very sudden likes and dislikes, just as children 
do. They do not expect a foreigner to emulate 
their own feats, of which you will be better able 
to judge if you stay some time with us, but they 
respect him if he can perform tolerably. Now, 
what can I do with you, for no one here eats the 
bread of idleness? Yonder I am building a sugar- 
mill, and there are canes enough in the swampy 
ground beside the creek; but the mill is not ready, 
and, besides, you never, probably, saw a juice-kettle 
or a vacuum-pan in your life, senor.’ 

I acknowledged that this was the case. 

‘Well, pursued Don Miguel, ‘I have tobacco, 
and rice, and maize, under cultivation; but the 
overlookers who keep my dark-skinned peons to 
their work are satisfied with their rations and ten 
douros monthly. The salada gives more profit 
to those who are employed in it, but I am afraid 
the details would not be to your taste. Hide- 
packing, perhapp—— Ah! here is little Charles !’ 

At this moment we came in sight of the white- 
walled garden of Don Miguel’s house, which latter 
was a handsome structure, built, at great cost, of 
hewn stone, and surrounded by a perfectly bewilder- 
ing profusion of luxuriant shrubs and flowers. 
The huts in which the many farm-servants dwelt 
were scattered around in picturesque irregularity, 
but the grounds themselves were the perfection of 
neatness ; and at the gate stood the child, a pretty 
boy with golden curls and a bright smile. He was 
led by his nurse, a plump, good-humoured mulatto- 
tl; while a gaunt, hard-featured lady, who might 

ave been own sister to Mr Hicks, brought up the 
rear. She had coloured spectacles, and carried an 
open book, and I rightly guessed her to be the 
American governess. 

Don Miguel’s stern face grew almost handsome 
as he looked fondly down at the pretty child as 
he played with the red worsted tassels of the horse’s 
bridle, prattling the while in the oddest jumble 
of Spanish and broken English that I had ever 
ols It was evident that the father’s whole 
heart and hopes were bound up in this boy, the 
one being on earth that he had to love. I fancied 
that little Charles—they called him so, instead of 
the more familiar Carlos—bore a great resemblance 
to his dead mother, and that it was partly the 
remembrance of her whom he had loved and lost 
that caused my host’s deep voice to become so 
gentle, and his muscular hand so soft and caress- 
ing in its touch, as he laid it on the golden curls 
of that innocent head. I was pointed out to the 
boy as a fellow-countryman—a ‘real’ Inglese from 
beyond seas—and the little fellow at first peered 
shyly up at me, and then grew confident enough 
to ask questions with a child’s natural impulse 
of inquisitiveness. Children always did find them- 
selves at home with me, somehow, and Don Miguel’s 
manner grew perceptibly more genial as he noticed 
how reluctant the youthful heir of all his posses- 
sions was to part from his new English friend. 


usual flowery Spanish style of discourse, the rich 
planter, as we turned our horses’ heads towards the 
cultivated part of the estate, made the followin 
proposition. If I chose to stop, not as a hi 
servant, but as a guest, I was very welcome to take 
up my quarters in his house, to dine at his table, 
to ride his horses, and to shoot, if I cared for sport, 
among hisrice-fields. IfI would check the accounts 
of his book-keepers from time to time, and give 
Charles some lessons in French and English, I 
should more than repay his hospitality, and there 
need be no awkward feeling of obligation on my 
side. In the meantime Don Miguel would be on 
the look-out for some occupation for me that would 
give me at least a chance of realising that fortune 
in quest of which most immigrants, as he said 
with a smile, crossed the ocean. 

‘To earn a bare subsistence,’ he added, more 
gently, ‘is easy in a land of plenty such as this; 
but to lay by for the morrow, and especially to 
grow rich, is more difficult. I will try, however, 
to help you up the first rounds of the ladder which 
I myself toiled hard to climb; and I assure you 
that in teaching my little boy you will do me a 
genuine service, if it be only by giving him a more 
correct accent than he is likely to gather from Miss 
Cordelia Fitch, excellent and learned lady though 
she be. I always promised my dear wife’ (here his 
voice faltered and grew husky) ‘that Charlie should 
ted up at least as much an Englishman as a 

paniard, and when he is old enough, I shall take 
him to Europe for his education.’ 

It was a frank and generous offer, and I frankly 
closed with it. I became, then, an inmate of Don 
Miguel’s house, and was soan a prime favourite 
with the little heir, and on amicable terms with 
the numerous household, which comprised domestics 
of every variety of tint, from the jet of the full- 
blooded —? to the pale golden yellow of the 
mestizo, and the dusky copper of the half-bred 
Indian. Miss Cordelia Fitch, of Rhode Island, 
Mistress of Arts and Doctress of Music (for so I 
gathered from the letters ‘M.A. and Doct. Mus. 
Salem University,’ which figured on her visiting- 
card and on the bindings of her books), was com- 
monly austere, and occasionally tart with me, partly 
because I did not always understand her sesqui- 
pedalian English, as uttered in the nasal accent 
peculiar to the tiniest state in the Union; and 
partly because we did not invariably agree as to the 
rudiments of Latin and the outlines of modern 
history. But she was a worthy, harmless woman, 
solemnly kind to the little child under her charge, 
and her trifling asperities of temper were more 
diverting than otherwise. 

My duties as auditor of the accounts were so 
light that I had only too much time on my hands, 
and I was thus able to make myself thoroughly 
conversant with the details of Pampas-farming on 
a large scale. The mainspring of the system 
seemed to be, that there lay the billowy ocean of 
long waving grass, streaked by rivulets making 
their way to the Plate River, and that thousands 
of sheep and tens of thousands of oxen lived upon 
it. There were troops of horses, too, and a few 
swine, and some poultry kept for the Christmas 
market of Buenos Ayres, and there were many 
mules ; but sheep and cattle were the staple, fed 
and slaughtered as rapidly and as remorselessly as 
if the supply had been inexhaustible. The oddest 
part of the business, too, was, that in the midst of 
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all these continual hecatombs of bulls and wethers, 
nobody ever seemed to want the beef of the one 
or the mutton of the other. 

A more wasteful place than the salada I never 
saw. I soon learned to hate it, apart from its 
hideous associations, on account of the shocking 
though inevitable prodigality with which nature’s 
resources were there lavished. First one, and then 
another and another young Guacho would ride 
forth into the plain, a return, towing behind him 
a lassoed bull, lowing piteously, and at times drop- 
ping its horned head for a despairing charge. Then 
came the dull thud of the poleaxe, the heavy fall, 
the gashes cut by the sharp knife, the blood, groans, 
and death inseparable from the ugly process of 
providing sirloins and steaks, But when the skin 
was stripped off, and added to the pile of ‘salted 
green hides from Buenos Ayres,’ at so much per 
ton, of which newspapers teil in small print, and 
the fat had been borne off to the tallow-caldron, 
and the horns to the heap for exportation, the 
steaks and sirloins were neglected. A few strips 
of beef were perhaps cut off, like long red ribbons, 
to be converted into the sun-dried, long-keeping 
meat which the people of New Spain call charqui; 
but the remainder of the flesh was abandoned to 
wolf and vulture; and as the dreadful birds, that 
had long been swooping and wheeling overhead, 
mere black specks, came rushing down to gorge 
their yellow Sebo and greedy maws, I thought 
regretfully of the hungry millions at home in 
England, while such was the South American 
fashion of dealing with superfluous food. Yet I 
am bound to confess that vultures and coyotés were 
very useful scavengers, and that without them we 
should have run the risk of fever, like the Greeks 
before Troy. 

The small timid wolves of which I have spoken 
seldom harmed the sheep. Jaguars and pumas, or, 
to use the popular phrase, lions and tigers, did 
occasionally levy toll upon the flocks, until some 
mounted herdsman made an end of the four-footed 
depredator with the help of gun or bolas. The great 
amusement, and none the less amusing because it 
‘was a source of profit, was the chase of the American 
ostrich, The instant that a brood of these huge 
‘birds appeared on the horizon, stalking like weird 
things where sky and earth meet, off galloped two 
or three of our wild lads, whirling around their 
heads the merciless bolas, which instrument, com- 
posed of a tough cord with a heavy ball of stone 
or lead at each extremity, makes part of the outfit 
of every rider of the transatlantic desert. Hard 
runs, compared with which fox-hunting is lethargic, 
were those after the gigantic fowls of the wilder- 
ness. The pace was a racing one, and the victory 
of speed was often to the feathered biped. Many 
a time would a baffled hunter return, carrying on 
his shoulders the saddle of the gallant horse that 
he had spurred and whipped to death in the vain 
effort to ride down the fleet-footed quarry. In such 
cases, Don Miguel made no remonstrance. It was 
but a horse the less out of hundreds, and life, 
whether of man or beast, is held cheaply on the 
Pampas. The Guacho has his salary, but for his 
pocket-money he depends on ostrich plumes or on 
the unspoilt skin of a spotted jaguar, and a master 
would be held a churl who should inquire too 
curiously into the demise of a steed broken down 
in chase or cattle-herding. 

I was from the first on excellent terms with the 
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half-civilised beings who were the working-bees 
of our hive. Some good cigars judiciously distrib- 
uted, the exhibition of a few books with hand- 
some illustrations, since a Guacho loves pictures, 
and a little lively chat in Spanish, pleased them 
greatly ; but my success in backing the chestnut 
mustang, which they confessed had been jestingl 
selected by Juan as the most fiery of the stud, 
went farther still. And an event was presently 
to occur which served to endear me to these strange 
pioneers of society. 

I was returning from the half-built sugar-mill 
one day, perhaps a month after my first arrival at 
the hacienda, at about four o’clock in the after- 
noon. I had left the dingy complexioned masons 
sipping their chocolate, and had received the fore- 
man’s solemn assurance that a fresh course of blocks 
properly cemented should be laid before he per- 
mitted his gang to give over work. I was riding 
homeward, then, thinking of many things—of the 
old Dullingham bank ; of friends and schoolfellows 
that I should perhaps never see again in the flesh ; 
of Alice in England ; of- 

‘What was that? <A cry of pain?’ Yes, a cry, 
certainly of pain or terror—the shrill, appealing 
ery of a child’s agonised voice; and I started, and 
wheeled my horse towards the quarter from which 
the sounds seemed tocome. The cry was repeated, 
more feebly than before; and as I had now no 
doubt as to the direction whence the call for help 
proceeded, I dashed across a ravine, and, scrambling 
up the steep bank opposite, came in sight of the 
chain of lagoons, connected with the mighty Rio 
Plata by a small river, which skirted the planta- 
tions of rice and tobacco, and on the banks of 
which I had shot many a snipe and flamingo. 
Here, at the edge of a cane-bordered creek that ran 
up from the nearest lagoon into the broken ground, 
where the hillocks were gay with purple rhododen- 
drons and the wild geranium, I beheld a sight that 
chilled my blood with horror. 

Close to the margin of the water, knee-deep in 
the flowers and the tall Pampas grass, just where 
the white and yellow pond-lilies mingled with the 
rich coloured blossoms of the flowered prairie, was 
a child—little Charlie—Don Miguel’s hope and 
heir—his one tie to life and its affections—I knew 
the bare little golden head at once. But the boy 
stood, rooted to the ground, transfixed by terror, 
crouching down, his blue eyes, dilated by mortal 
fear, fixed on something huge, shapeless, unclean, 
that drew nearer and nearer yet, a grim and mon- 
strous thing, that had more the aspect of a large 
log, glistening with slimy mud, than of anything 
else, What is the ugly thing that has crawled out 
from the creek, fringed with bushes of the laurel- 
rose, and that is clumsily climbing the bank with 
awkward hurry of its ungainly claw-tipped feet ? 
An alligator, by Heaven! for I see the slanting 
sunlight glisten on its scaly back, and the for- 
midable jaws open and display the curved row 
of gleaming white teeth, as, with its cruel red eye 
fixed upon its prey, it approached the spot where 
stood the fated child, frozen by a terror that denied 
him the power to flee. 

‘Run, Charlie, run! run towards me!’ I called 
aloud, at the same time urging my horse down the 
bank. The little fellow turned his pale face towards 
me, and recognised me ; but fear was still too potent 
with him, and he remained where he was, crying 
out to ‘Mirry Warburton’ to save him, I dashed 
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in the spurs rowel deep, and at one bound came 
crashing through the rhododendrons to within some 
three or four feet of the place where the child 
stood. The alligator wheeled angrily round, to 
comfront the intruder who dared to come between 
him and his toothsome supper; and my horse, 
driven wild with terror at the sight and smell of 
the monstrous reptile, reared, swerved, and threw 
me, galloping off like a mad creature. I was on 
my feet in a moment, and had just time to throw 
myself between the alligator and the boy, before 
the bloodthirsty jaws could close in the first fatal 
snap. The brute recoiled a little, for alligators 
are cowardly as well as fierce, and they have been 
known to watch for hours in their reedy ambush, 
allowing men to pass them uninjured, until they 
could pounce securely on a woman or a child. 
But the reptile’s slow blood had been too much 
stirred, by the expectation of an easy triumph, to 
permit him to decline the fight, and he crawled 
in upon me, uttering the hoarse cry, half-roar, 
half-whimpering moan, that a cayman gives under 
the sting of pain or fury. 

I had my sheath-knife out, a strong double- 
edged blade of Barcelona steel, with a cross-handle 
and buckthorn haft; but this seemed a poor weapon 
against such a foe. By a hasty impulse—one of 
those life-saving thoughts that come upon us at 
moments of extreme peril, as if they were the 
whisperings of inspiration—I tore the blue woollen 
roman from my shoulders—happily, I had adopted 
the New Spain style of dress—and, wrapping the 
mantle around the tough handle of my Tadicbone 
riding-whip, I forced it between the alligator’s'jaws 
as he closed with me, while at the same time, 
bending forward, I struck hard with my two- 
edged knife at his white throat, which was com- 
paratively unprotected. The first stab told, for 
the white streak was soon crimsoned with blood ; 
but the second stroke failed, for the knife slipped, 
and rattled uselessly on the armour-plates of the 
creature’s mailed back ; and then began a struggle 
for death or life between my terrible antagonist and 
myself. My strength was nothing to that of the 
huge reptile, and I felt myself dragged to right 
a left as if I had been a rat in the gripe of a 
terrier, yet I held on fast to the whalebone handle 
of the whip, while the sharp teeth vainly gnashed 
and tore at the spongy wool that clogged them, and 
I retained my hold in sheer desperation, striking 
in with my knife whenever I got a chance, but 
usually baffled by the tenacious armour of my 
invulnerable adversary. 

Charlie, a few feet distant, was sobbing piteously, 
at times crying aloud in appeal to Guachos whom 
he knew—‘Sancho !’ ‘Diego !’ ‘ El Negro !’—to help 
‘Mirry Warburton ;’ for the dear little fellow, 
delivered from his first agony of alarm, seemed 
now to think only of my peril. The idea was a 
good one, although the child’s weak voice could 
not of course reach far. Exerting the full strength 
of my lungs, I twice shouted forth the well-known 
desert cry when a jaguar is sighted : ‘ Mozos, a mi! 
—E] Tigre !—Mo-zos !’—and I fancied, as I uttered 
the second call, that I heard a distant answer, like 
a faint echo. But now I had need of all my breath 
and all my muscles, for the infuriated animal with 
which I fought, tearing the cloth of the soft mantle 
to pulp, was gradually getting its grim jaws free. 
Twice, already, had my wrist and arm been grazed 
by its keen teeth—I bear the white scars to this 
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day—and the horrible odour of the creature, and = 
the remorseless glare of its small bloodshot eye, 
impressed me with the fantastic notion that my 
enemy was something evil beyond the mere furious 
greed of a wild beast. Yet I grasped the whale- 
bone whip-handle, and drove in the knife with all 
the force of an arm that was fast growing exhausted. 
Spent, breathless, giddy, I was dragged down, and 
in a kneeling attitude, exerted the remains of my 

waning strength in a stab at the alligator’s throat. | 
The blade broke short off by the handle as it 
lodged among the stout scales of the neck ! 

Just then I heard a shout, and the tramp of a | 
horse coming up at full and furious speed. On | 
they came, the steed foam-flecked and gored by 
the spur, the rider brandishing high above his , 
head the spiral coils of the lasso. I recognised the 
horseman in an instant. It was Juan, the boldest | 
and most dexterous of all that Centaur brother- 
hood ; and he knew me, and comprehended at a 
glance the state of affairs. 

‘Stand back, Englishman—stand back !’ he cried 
aloud, ‘and I’ll do the rest; Mozos !—-El Tigre !— 
Mo-zos!’ And he whirled the lasso high, spurring 
his frightened horse near and nearer to the spot. 


LOVE MEMORIES. 
Ay, lad, it was here that we lingered 
In the still of that sweet June night, 
Till the larks were up, and the cloudless east 
Was flushed with rosy light ; 
And a red-breast was out on the hawthorn there, 
A-trilling a low sweet lay 
To his mate and the wee brown birds that slept 
In the nest on the bending spray. 


It was at your grandfather’s wedding, lad, 

That Jenny and I had been, 

And I was the bravest of all the lads, 

And she of the girls was queen; 

And homeward we walked through the dewy fields, 
When the dancing and mirth were o’er ; 

And I stood with her dear little hand in mine, 
Here, under the porch by the door. 


There was never a soul astir in the house, 
But all was as still as could be; 

And even although they had all been awake, 
They could never have seen her and me; . 
For the ivy was thick, and we whispered so low, 
Oh, they ne’er could have heard us there, 

As she gave me a wild red rose from the flowers 
She had worn in her beautiful hair. 


; 

’ 

O the passionate love of life’s spring tide! ‘ 
Though now I am old and gray, 
Each low murmured word I remember as well ‘ 
As if it were yesterday : 1 
How I thrilled at the touch of the soft brown locks 7 
That over her shoulders curled, : 
And trembled for joy when I dared to kiss ] 
The rosiest lips in the world! 1 
1 

( 
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Get me a bit of the blossom, lad, 

That wreathes on the hawthorn tree, 
And leave me here till I dream awhile 
Of the life that was never to be. 

For the shadowy phantoms of long ago 
I see through a mist of tears : 

Your hope lies hid in the coming, lad, 
But mine in the bygone, years, 
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